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ORATION. 


Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens: 

We  are  living  in  a  year  that  is  crowded  with 
historic  recollections.    The  incidents  connected  with 
the  war  of  our  independence  have   been    so  fully 
rehearsed  to  us,  that  that  period  is  almost  as  familiar  as 
the  present.    To-day,  however,  we  meet  to  commem- 
orate an  event  which  took  place  long  before  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  Revolution,  when  INIassachusetts  was  not 
yet  a  State,  nor  even  a  province,  but  only  a  colon}'. 
While  the  nation  is  celebratint;  its  centennial  with 
great  joy,  3'ou  mark  this  year  as  your  two  hundredth 
anniversary.    Your  ancient  town  has  a  history  and  has 
memorials  such  as  none  of  the  modern  ones  can  claim, 
^  which  must  ever  give  to  it  a  peculiar  interest.  And 
^^here  is  a  charm  in  reverting  to  those  early  days, 
which  were  so  different  from  ours,  when  the  red  man 
roamed  through  the  forests,  and  nature  was  in  her 
c(  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  first  settlers  had  just 
obtained  a  foothold  in  the  country.    We  go  back  to 
s:"*that  time  with  the  same  feelings  of  wonder  as  when  we 
--^  meet  with  the  evidences  of  Roman  civilization  in 
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England.  As  the  traveller  to  that  country  is  astonished 
to  find  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  under  the  Coal 
Exchange,  a  Roman  bath  which  is  connected  with  the 
river  Thames,  which  is  furnished  with  stone  seats  and 
is  still  admirably  preserved,  so  the  visitor  who  comes 
for  the  first  time  to  this  region  is  surprised  to  learn 
that  here  are  buildinos  still  standincr  which  were 
erected  when  the  aborigines  possessed  "the  land,  and 
that  a  deadly  battle  was  fought  here  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  race  which  has  since  entirely 
disappeared,  in  which  the  most  heroic  courage  was 
exhibited  and  the  most  terrible  sufferings  were  endured 
b}^  our  ancestors  a  hundred  years  previous  to  the  birth 
of  the  republic.  Yet,  though  that  age  seems  some- 
what distant,  two  centuries  is  not  a  long  period  in  the 
life  of  a  people.  In  the  little  university  town  of 
Gottingen  in  Germany  there  is  a  house  that  was 
built  before  America  was  discovered;  and  within  a 
few  hours'  journe}^  from  it  is  a  cathedral,  the  crypt  of 
which  is  said  to  date  back  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
There  is  no  such  desire  in  that  country  to  destroy  the 
ancient  edifices  as  seems  in  many  places  to  prevail 
with  us. 

In  order  that  we  ma}'  be  able  to  understand  the 
circumstances  of  that  time,  let  us  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  this  place  as  it  then  existed,  a  picture  of  which 
we  may  derive  from  the  earliest  records,  from  the 
statements  of  contemporary  historians,  and  from  other 
original  sources  of  information. 

Sudbury  was  first  settled  as  early  as  1638,  and 
the  township  was  established  in  1639,  ^^^^  than  a  score 
of  3'ears  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth.    It  was  five 
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miles  square,  and  was  bounded  by  Watertown  on  one 
side  and  by  the  wilderness  on  another,  and,  according 
to  an  old  map  published  in  1677,  it  joined  Concord, 
Groton  and  Marlborough.  The  number  of  original 
inhabitants  was  fifty-four,  and  among  them  we  find  the 
names  of  Goodnow,  Hunt,  Bent,  Loker,  Maynard, 
Parmenter,  Rutter,  and  shortly  after  we  meet  with 
Grouty  Brigham,  Willis  and  others.  The  earliest 
settlements  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in 
what  is  now  Wayland.  Here,  in  the  old  burying 
ground,  the  first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1642, 
which  was  a  log  house  of  one  story,  eight  feet  high, 
having  six  windows;  and  ever}'  man  Avas  ordered  to 
attend  the  raising  of  it,  or  send  a  substitute,  or  else 
forfeit  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  his  default.  Here, 
also,  the  second  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1652; 
and  it  was  voted  that  there  should  be  a  convenient 
place  for  the  storing  of  the  ammunition  of  the  town 
over  the  window  in  the  southwest  gable  of  it,  and 
afterward  it  was  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  as  a 
defence  against  the  Indians.  The  earliest  burials 
were  made  near  this  spot;  and  on  an  old  tombstone 
may  still  be  deciphered  this  inscription: 

H  E  R  E  •  L  Y  ET  H  •  Y  •    •  B  O  D  Y  •  O  F  •  A  N  N  E 
-  WIFE  -  OF  -  CAP  -  EDMOND  -  GOOD 
EN0W-WH0-DYED  Yf9:0F:MA 
RCHjl675^|AGED-67-YEARS 

~\  r 

This  stone,  which  lies  in  a  horizontal  position,  as 
it  was  originally  placed,  was  inscribed  a  year  before 
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the  battle  in  this  town.  There  are  other  slabs,  bearing 
the  dates  1676  and  1688.* 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  cause  of  the  very 
early  occupancy  of  this  "  plantation,'"  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  the  luxuriancy  of  the  meadows,  where  the 
grass  is  described  as  being  thick  and  strong  and  as 
high  as  a  man's  middle,  and  some  as  high  as  the 
shoulders,  so  that  one  could  cut  three  loads  in  a  day. 
They  were,  however,  liable  to  be  overflowed,  and  a 
writer  of  that  period  says  of  the  town  that  it  is  "furnished 
with  great  plenty  of  fresh  marsh,  but  it  lying  very  low, 
is  much  indamaged  by  land  floods,  insomuch  that  when 
the  summer  proves  wet  they  lose  part  of  their  hay;  yet 
are  they  so  sufficiently  provided  that  they  take  in  cattle 
of  other  towns  to  winter."  f    In  1668,  the  river  mead- 

*  Eaeli  slab  is  about  six  feet  long  by  two  and  a  lialf  feet  wide.  Tlie 
letters  generally  have  dots  between  them,  and  there  are  some  interlineations. 
The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  inscriptions : 

■   .      .  e 
■      rv  •;■     C  .  f. '  ;     ;   '        HERE  •  LYETH  ■  Y  :  BODY  •  OF  lOSEPH 

„  GOODENOW-  WHO.  DYED-  Y?  30-  OF 

MAY  :  1676  :  AGED   31  YERS 

FEBY  •  18  •  1691 

YE  1 
HEARE   LYETH   ■  PRETIOVS 

DVST  NT 
OF  THAT  •  EMENANT  •  SARVV 

OF 

GOD  -  CAP  -  EDMOND    GOOD    ,   ,  ;  ,    ■   ;  , 

ENOW  yeare 

WHO-  DIED.  YE-  77  -   OF    HIS  ,        ;  -r 

AYGE  •  APRIL  •  YE  6-1688 

t  Johnson,  History  of  New  England,  10-34,  p.  141.  The  same  writer  says  : 
"  This  Towne  is  very  well  watered  and  hatli  store  of  plow-land,  but  by  reason  of 
the  oaken  roots  they  have  little  broke  up,  considering  the  many  Acres  tlie  i>lace 
affords;  but  this  kinde  of  land  requires  great  strength  to  break  up,  yet  brin<;s 
very  good  crops,  and  lasts  long  without  mending ;  the  people  are  industrious  and 
have  encreased  in  their  estates,  some  of  them,  yet  the  great  distance  it  l\-es 
from  the  Mart  Towns  niaketh  it  burdensome  to  the  Inhabitants  to  bring  their 
come  so  far  by  land  ;  some  Gentlemen  here  have  laid  out  part  of  their  estates  in 
procuring  farmes,  by  reason  of  the  store  of  meadow." 
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ows  were  so  completely  flooded  that  those  who  hired 
them  were  released  from  payment  of  the  rent.  Four 
years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  a  ferry  was 
established,  which  was  kept  by  Thomas  No^'es  for  one 
year,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  twopence  for  a  single 
.passenger  and  a  penny  a  head  for  a  greater  number. 
Ten  years  later,  we  are  told,  the  causeway  was  so 
much  injured  in  the  spring  by  the  heavy  rains  that  an 
extra  rate  was  voted  to  repair  it,  and  the  surveyors 
were  authorized  to  call  out  men  for  the  work.  In 
1659,  a  new  mill  for  grinding  the  corn  of  the  town  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  at  Hop-brook,  and  a 
new  highway  was  laid  out  from  the  gravel  pits  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  to  the  said  mill,  six  rods  wide. 
The  making  of  tar  from  the  huge  pines  in  the  forest 
became  quite  a  lucrative  business,  so  that  persons  came 
over  from  the  neighboring  towns,  cut  down  the  trees, 
and  were  sued  for  trespass.       >        ■    .     •  .  .  '  . 

We  can  learn  what  was  raised  on  the  farms  by 
noting  what  was  voted  as  the  salary  of  the  minister. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  church,  which  was  the 
nineteenth  built  in  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Edmund 
Brown,  was  paid  forty  pounds  a  year;  and  the  second 
pastor.  Rev.  James  Sherman,  was  offered  his  choice  — 
either  sixty  pounds  in  money,  or  eighty  pounds,  half  in 
money  and  the  other  half  in  "  country  pay  at  country 
price."  This  latter  included  pork,  beef,  mutton,  but- 
ter, cheese,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  peas,  hemp  and 
flax.  The  spinning-wheel  was  then  a  necessary'  article 
in  every  family,  and  homespun  fabrics  were  universal. 
All  neat  cattle  above  a  year  old,  it  was  required,  should 
be  herded  and  put  in  charge  of  some  person,  and 
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sixpence  a  head  was  the  penalty  for  every  one  found 
without  a  keeper.  Swine  must  have  a  yoke  on  their 
necks  and  a  ring  in  their  snouts  to  prevent  rooting,  and 
damage  to  the  corn.  "The  bottom  part  of  every  yoke 
is  to  be  as  long  as  the  swine  (standing  upon  his  fore 
feet)  is  high  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  his  shoul- 
der; and  sticks  that  are  placed  up  and  down  through 
the  yoke  are  to  be  six  inches  higher  than  the  neck  and 
three  inches  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  yoke  that  is 
usually  placed  acrosswise  under  his  throat  (for  all 
swine  of  a  year  old  and  upward,  and  so  proportion- 
ably  for  all  swine  that  are  younger)  ;  onl}/  the  fine  on 
abovesaid  penalty  [6d.]  shall  not  be  required  or  paid 
above  once  in  one  day."  These  yokes  must  be  worn 
from  the  fifteenth  of  x\pril  to  the  end  of  the  Indian 
harvest.  In  the  woods  were  found  bears,  deer,  rac- 
coons, wild-cats,  wolves  and  foxes.  A  bounty  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  was  offered  for  every  fox  killed 
within  the  limits  of  the  town,  ten  shillings  and  even 
twent}'^  shillings  were  promised  for  every  wolf,  while  a 
penny  was  given  for  every  jay  and  every  woodpecker. 
There  were  also  beavers  and  otters  in  such  numbers' 
that  a  considerable  trade  was  done  in  furs,  which  was 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  government. 

Since  this  was  a  frontier  town,  it  was  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Indians.  Here  formerly  had  been 
their  habitations,  as  the  numerous  arrow-heads  which 
are  picked  up  every  year  in  various  parts  of  Wayland 
and  Sudbury  attest.  On  the  table  before  you  are  many 
interesting  antiquities,  such  as  stone  gauges  (one  of 
them  ribbed  and  rudely  ornamented),  stone  chisels,  a 
stone  axe,  a  stone  plummet,  and  so  forth.    I  hold  in 
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my  hand  an  arrow-head  and  a  spcar-head,  such  as  were 
in  common  use  at  that  da}*.  Here,  too,  is  a  stone  war 
club  and  a  tomahawk  which  were  picked  up  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  which  were  fearful  imple- 
ments of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  the  savages. 
Here,  also,  they  found  excellent  opportunities  to  fish 
and  hunt,  going  on  their  trails  through  the  forest  and 
paddling  their  canoes  along  the  river.  Some  of  the 
names  of  those  who  once  lived  in  this  vicinity  have 
come  down  to  us.  Cato,  called  Goodman,  probably 
on  account  of  his  character  or  benevolent  disposition, 
sold  the  first  land  to  the  people  of  Sudbur}'.  His  wig- 
wam is  spoken  of  in  the  Town  Records,  and  it  was 
situated  doubtless  on  Goodman's  hill.*  Nataous,  called 
William,  was  another  who  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  preaching  of  Rev.  INIr.  Brown.  Jethro, 
still  another,  whose  original  name  was  Tantamous, 
resided  on  Nobscot  Hill,  but  having  joined  those  who 
were  hostile  to  the  English,  he  was  betrayed  by  his 
own  son,  and  was  executed  in  Boston  in  1676.  The 

*  111  the  Suffolk  Kegistry  of  Deeds  may  be  seen  a  copy  of  the  original 
deed  given  by  Cato,  othei'wise  Goodman,  to  Walter  Lane  and  Luke  Griffin  in 
behalf  of  thoinselves  and  the  rest  of  tlie  planters  of  Sudbur}-,  in  which,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  fyve  pounds,  he  gives  and  grants,  bargains  and  sells  so 
much  land,  with  all  meadows,  brooks,  liberties,  privileges  and  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging  ;  and  the  bounds  of  the  town  are  to  be  full  fyve  miles  square. 
The  deed  was  signed  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  forty-six  ;  and,  in  place  of  the  name,  is  drawn  a  figure  of  a  four- 
legged  animal  lying  on  his  back,  with  a  cross  made  upon  its  side.  As  witnesses 
there  appear,  besides  the  names  of  two  Englishmen,  those  of  two  Indians, 
"  Cutchamekin  "  and  "  Jojeuny,  brother  to  Cato,"  each  of  whom  makes  his 
mark.    At  the  close  is  the  attestation  :  — 

"This  deed  was  sealed  and  acknowledged  by  ye  said  Cato  (who  truly 
understood  the  contents  of  it)  before  me. 

John  Winthkop,  Governor." 

2 
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Indians  were  provided  with  tircarms,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  law,  were  sold  to  them  by  some  of  the 
white  people  for  the  sake  of  gain.  This  made  them 
much  more  dangerous  neighbors,  and  lest  any  of  the 
inhabitants  should  be  induced  through  fear  to  move 
away,  the  General  Court  passed  an  order  prohibiting 
emigration  from  any  of  the  sparsely  settled  towns 
without  leave  of  the  magistrates,  since  thereb}'  such 
places  would  be  left  more  defenceless.  The  colonists 
were  obliged  to  go  armed  even  to  church. 

"Each  man  equippeil,  on  Sunilay  morn. 
With  psaliii-l)ook,  sliot  and  powder  lujrn." 

When  an  attack  was  made,  they  would  abandon 
their  homes  and  flee  for  refuge  to  the  garrison  houses, 
where  they  could  be  protected.  There  are  still  stand- 
ing in  this  town  three  buildings  which,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  have  been  preserved  as  the}'  were  erected, 
and  well  illustrate  the  simple  yet  substantial  architect- 
ure' of  that  day.  The  flrst  of  these  is  that  known 
as  the  Haynes  Garrison,  near  the  river,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  altered  and  repaired,  but  which 
orio^inallv  must  have  been  of  great  strenfrth  and  dura- 
bility,  as  the  huge  beams,  ten  by  fourteen  inches  thick, 
and  the  massive  chimney  bear  witness.  Far  more 
interesting,  however,  because  it  is  almost  entirely 
unchanged,  is  the  dwelling  now  owned  by  the  vener- 
able Mr.  Willard  Walker,  which  was  built  by  his 
great-grandfather  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  which 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  ever  since. 
There  is  one  beam  in  this  house  even  larger  than  in 
the  other,  measuring  twelve  by  fourteen  inches.  The 
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building  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  four-inch  plank 
of  pitch  pine,  which  is  set  up  endwise  and  reaches  to 
the  roof,  and  is  held  on  the  inside  by  wooden  pins. 


It  is  thus  made  bullet-proof.  The  chimney,  likewise, 
is  immense,  and  has  several  enormous  flues,  while  the 
fireplace  was  large  enough  to  contain  logs  that  were 
eight  feet  long.  The  windows  were  originally  of 
diamond-shaped  glass  set  in  lead,  but  these  have  been 
removed.  It  is  a  most  unique  curiosity  and  an  invalu- 
able relic,  which  ought  never  to  be  destroyed.  No 
money  ought  to  be  able  to  purchase  it,  and  no  induce- 
ment should  make  its  owners  willing  to  part  with  it. 
Contemporaneous  with  the  two  already  mentioned  is 
another,  which,  though  not  constructed  for  purposes  of 
defence,  has  been  far  more  celebrated,  which  has  been 
the  resort  of  the  witty  and  wise,  has  been  sung  by  the 
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poets,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  private  and 
public  rejoicing.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that 
I  allude  to  the  "  Wayside  Inn,"  which  formerly  was 
known  as  the  "  Red  Horse  Inn."     ;  j  ■;      ..  .   .  ' 

"  As  ancient  is  this  hostelry  ■■    '']''"■■'<'''  ■  ly 

,  :  ■        As  any  in  tlie  laud  may  be,       ,,,,  ' 

Built  in  tlie  old  Colonial  (lay, 
When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way. 
J  :  . '  -     ' '  .  :  With  weather  stains  upon  the  wall,  >' 

J  .  And  stairways  worn  and  erazy  doors, 

And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 
And  chimneys  huge  and  tiled  and  tall." 

The  oldest  part  of  the  house  with  its  heavy  beams 
and  its  capacious  chimney  evidently  belongs  to  the 
colony  times,  as  do  the  oaks  outside,  through  the 


branches  of  which  two  hundred  years  have  hurled 
their  storms.  This  inn  has  always  been .  associated 
with  the  Howes,  having  been  kept  by  one  of  them  for 
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more  than  a  century  since  1666.  It  is,  however, 
recorded  that  in  1654  the  town  agreed  that  John  Par- 
menter  should  keep  a  house  of  common  entertainment, 
and  that  the  Court  should  be  moved  in  his  behalf  to 
grant  him  a  license.  This  house  was  spared  by  the 
Indians  when  they  burned  many  buildings  in  the  town, 
and  tradition  says  that  Captain  Wadsworth's  men 
stopped  here  for  refreshment  and  drink  before  they 
went  into  the  fight. 

Having  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  town  as  it  then  was,  let  us  turn 
next  to  the  history.  The  year  of  King  Philip's  war, 
which  began  in  June,  1675,  was  a  very  disastrous  one' 
for  the  colony.  It  was  marked  by  the  burning  of  vil- 
lages, the  destruction  of  crops  and  cattle,  and  the 
massacre  or  carrying  into  capti^•ity  of  women  and 
children.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  of  the 
excitement  and  alarm  that  prevailed  throughout  New 
England,  every  one  being  in  dread  of  the  terror  by 
night  and  of  the  arrow  that  tlieth  by  day."  The  babe 
was  not  safe  in  the  cradle  nor  the  mother  in  her  home. 
The  blowing  of  the  wind  seemed  like  the  whistling  of 
bullets,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  b\'  stratagem  on 
the  part  of  a  relentless  foe,  who,  with  the  firebrand,  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife,  spread  desolation 
and  terror  in  every  quarter.  An  Indian  named  Netus, 
together  with  others,  who  pretended  to  be  friendly,  set 
fire  to  the  dwelling  and  other  buildings  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Eames,  which  was  just  within  the  limits  of  Framing- 
ham,  killed  his  wife,  threw  her  body  into  the  flames, 
and  carried  his  nine  children  into  captivity.  The 
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husband,  who  was  a  member  of"  the  church  in  Sudbury 
and  had  formerly  resided  here,  was  absent  at  the  time, 
and  he  returned  only  in  season  to  look  upon  the 
smouldering  ruins.  This  barbarous  warfare  was 
carried  on  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  settlement. 
One  town  after  another  was  ravaged  or  laid  in  ashes. 
Brookfield,  Springfield,  Iladley,  Deertield,  Northheld 
were  attacked,  and  then  Lancaster,  Medlield,  Wey- 
mouth, Groton,  Warwick,  Marlborough  were  assaulted. 
At  Lancaster,  where  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  her 
children  were  captured  and  carried  into  captivity, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  previously  been  residents 
'of  Sudbury,  and  the  town  would  have  been  consumed 
if  Captain  Wadsworth  had  not  come  in  great  haste  to 
its  relief. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  after  Marlborough  had 
been  destroyed,  Lieutenant  Jacobs  of  Captain  Brockle- 
bank's  compan}-,  with  forty  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  garrison  of  that  town,  including  many  Sudbury 
men,  sallied  forth  in  the  night  and  surprised  three 
hundred  Indians  who  were  sleeping  round  a  large  tire, 
killed  thirty  of  them,  wounded  others,  and  retired 
without  losing  a  single  man.  After  this  the  Indians 
increased  in  large  numbers  in  this  vicinity,  so  that 
minute  men  were  appointed  to  spread  the  alarm  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  savages.  On  the  8th  of  April  the 
inhabitants  here  petitioned  the  Governor  and  Council, 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  "  made 
apparent  by  a  late  firing  near  us  and  constant  smokes 
every  day  about  us,''  and  fearing  lest  they  might  sutier 
the  same  fate  as  others,  that  twenty  able  and  sufficient 
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men  should  be  furnished  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Ephraim  Curtis,  who  should  be  as  scouts  to 
range  the  woods  and  to  be  in  readiness  upon  any 
occasion.  "  And  we  shall  adde  unto  said  Scout  out 
of  our  towne  so  many  men  more,  although  we  can 
hardly  spare  them  and  secure  our  garrisons."  Since 
Captain  Curtis  belonged  to  this  town  and  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  it,  this  compan}',  it  was  presumed,  would 
be  very  serviceable;  but  unfoilunately,  in  consequence 
of  some  delay,  the}'  were  not  ready  for  dut}-  until  after 
the  1 8th.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  Captain  Curtis  was 
in  Boston,  and  the  men  whom  he  would  have  com- 
manded were  in  the  garrisons,  so  that  no  assistance 
could  be  rendered  by  them  when  it  was  most  wanted. 

We  come  now  to  the  immediate  history  of  the 
fight.  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Milton  had 
been  ordered  to  repair  to  ^Marlborough  with  fifty 
soldiers  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  that  place.  On 
his  way  he  marched  through  Sudbury,  and  passed  the 
Indians  who  were  lying  concealed  in  large  numbers, 
but  who  kept  themselves  undiscovered.  On  the  next 
morning,  however,  they  assaulted  and  burned  most  of 
the  houses  that  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  people,  though  greatly  distressed,  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and,  being  joined  by  some  soldiers  from 
Watertown  under  command  of  Captain  Hugh  Mason, 
a  check  was  given  to  the  enem}',  so  that  "  those  that 
were  gotten  over  the  river  to  the  east  side  of  the  town 
were  forced  to  retreat  unto  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
where  also  several  English  inhabited."  jNIajor-General 
Gookin,  who  was  in  active  service  at  the  time,  adds 
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that  there  were  many  women  among  the  enem}'  who 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  attacking  body  and 
were  furnished  with  pieces  of  wood  cut  in  the  form  of 
guns  to  make  the  force  seem  to  be  very  great;  and 
indeed  it  was  estimated  as  not  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred.* When  the  news  of  this  attack  reached  Concord 
twelve  resolute  young  men  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
their  neighbors.  They  fell,  however,  into  an  ambus- 
cade near  the  garrison  house  of  Walter  Haynes,  where 
several  squaws  appeared  dancing  and  shouting.  As 
they  pursued  them  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  lay 
unseen  in  the  bushes  rose  up  and  rushed  upon  them, 
and,  notwithstanding  they  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
most  of  them  were  slain.f  Among  those  who  were 
killed  was  James  Hosmer,  great-great-great-grand- 
father of  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Hosmer,  formerly 
President  of  Antioch  College  and  now  pastor  of 
Channing  Church  in  Newton.  In  a  letter  to  me  he 
says,  "  My  grandfather,  when  resistance  was  in  vain, 
plunged  into  the  river  to  swim  across,  and  a  bullet 
passed  through  his  head.  His  wife  w^as  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  of  Lancaster." 

When  Captain  Wadsworth  reached  Marlborough, 
he  learned  what  had  befallen  Sudbury;  and,  although 
he  had  marched  all  the  dav  and  ni^ht  before  and  his 
men  were  much  exhausted,  he  hastened  back  with  all 

*  Gookin's  History  of  tlie  Cliristi.m  ludiiiDs,  in  tlie  Collections  of  tlie 
American  Antiquarian  Society-,  II,  510,511.  Drake's  Old  Indian  Chronicle, 
18C7,  pp.  233,  255. 

t  Shattuck,  History  of  Concord,  pp.  57,  58.     Hubbard,  in  his  "Present 
State  of  New  England,"  page  80,  says  that  this  occurred  on  the  same  day  as  the 
*  battle. 
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the  speed  he  could,  being  accompanied  by  Captain 
Brocklebank,  together  with  those  that  could  be  taken 
from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough.  The  latter  indeed 
had  petitioned  the  Council  that  they  might  be  dismissed, 
alleging  their  necessities  and  wants,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  been  in  the  country's  service  ever  since  the  first  of 
January  at  Narragansett,  and  within  one  week  after 
their  return  had  been  sent  out  again,  without  having  had 
either  time  or  money  (save  a  fortnight's  pay  upon  their 
march)  to  recruit  themseh'es.  But  their  request  had 
not  been  granted,  for  the  reason  probably  that  they 
could  not  be  spared.  The  force  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town,  and  the 
Indians,  who  had  hid  themselves  behind  the  hills,  sent 
out  some  of  their  number  to  cross  the  march  of  the 
whites,  and  decoy  them  into  an  ambush.  The  plot 
succeeded;  for  the  savages,  appearing  to  fly  and  to  be 
frightened,  drew  on  the  English  who  followed  them 
for  some  distance  into  the  woods.  Here  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  more  than  five 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  who,  raising  the  war-whoop 
sprang  forth  with  hideous  yells  and  began  to  fire  upon 
them.  Our  soldiers,  says  Mather,  fought  like  men 
and  more  than  so,"'  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  they 
retreated  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  western  side  of 
Green  hill.  Though  outnumbered  and  fatigued,  they 
here  gallantly  defended  themselves  for  four  hours, 
losing  only  five  men,  while  the  Indians  lost  more  than 
one  hundred.  Night  was  now  coming  on,  and  their 
situation  became  perilous.  The  savages  then  set  fire 
to  the  woods,  which,  as  the  grass  was  dry  and  the  wind 
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blew  hard,  burned  with  great  fierceness,  so  that  our 
fathers  were  almost  blinded  and  suffocated  by  the  heat 
and  smoke.  They  were  forced  to  abandon  their  posi- 
tion in  disorder,  whereupon  the  Indians  fell  upon  them 
like  tigers,  and  the  little  band  was  almost  literally  cut 
to  pieces.  Wadsworth,  covered  with  wounds,  was,  it 
is  said,  among  the  last  that  fell,  endeavoring  to  keep 
his  company  together  and  encouraging  them  to  the 
end;  while  during  the  terrible  encounter  the  blasts  of 
Brocklebank's  trumpet  rang  out  clear  and  strong, 
urging  on  his  men  though  the  blood  was  streaming 
from  his  many  wounds.  Thirty,  including  these  and 
the  two  other  officers,  were  slain  on  the  field  and  were 
buried  in  a  common  grave.  Only  twenty  escaped.  A 
few  of  them  fled  to  a  mill  which  was  fortified,  but  had 
been  deserted.  The  enemy,  supposing  that  it  was 
strong,  did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  and  the  soldiers 
were  afterwards  rescued  by  Captain  Prentice  and 
Captain  Crowell,  who  came  thither,  but  not  in  season 
to  save  Captain  Wadsworth.  Five  or  six  were  taken 
prisoners;  and,  sa3's  Cotton  ^Mather,  "that  the  reader 
may  understand  what  it  is  to  be  taken  by  such  devils 
incarnate,  I  shall  here  inform  him:  they  stripped  these 
unhappy  prisoners  and  caused  them  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let, and  whipped  them  after  a  cruel  aud  bloody 
manner;  they  then  threw  hot  ashes  upon  them,  and 
cutting  off  collops  of  their  flesh,  they  put  fire  into 
their  wounds,  and  so  with  exquisite,  leisurel}',  horrible 
torments,  roasted  them  out  of  the  world."*  Mrs. 
Rowlandson  relates  that  one  Englishman  whom  the 

*  Mather's  Magnalia,  L  404. 
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victors  brought  alive  with  them  reported  that  it  was 
too  true,  for  they  had  made  sad  work  at  Sudbury. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Indians  besieged 
the  Haynes  garrison  house  and  tried  to  burn  it.  They 
shot  arrows  of  pitch  pine  lighted  at  the  end  into  the 
.thatched  roof,  but  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  they 
suffered  much  from  the  arms  of  the  garrison.  One 
squaw  lost  six  sons,  who  were  considered  distinguished 
and  valiant  warriors,  as  a  young  man,  who  was  then  a 
prisoner  among  the  attacking  party,  afterwards  testified. 
A  cart  loaded  with  flax  which  had  been  stolen  from  a 
neighboring  barn,  was  then  set  on  fire  and  rolled  down 
against  the  garrison;  but  this  was  upset  by  striking 
against  a  stump,  and  with  its  contents  was  consumed. 
The  enemy  were  so  elated  with  their  victory  upon  the 
hill,  that  they  sent  word  to  the  authorities  in  Boston  to 
provide  store  of  good  cheer,  for  they  intended  to  dine 
with  them  on  election  day. 

The  date  of  the  battle  has  from  the  first  been  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  a 
subject  of  dispute.  We  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  sur- 
prised at  this,  since  the  distance  from  Charlestown  and 
Boston  was  considerable,  the  intelligence  might  be 
delayed,  and  difierent  statements  might  be  made  by 
persons  who  had  difierent  sources  of  information.  In 
favor  of  the  i8th  of  April  are  Hubbard,  President 
Wadsworth  of  Harvard  College,  who  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Boston  in  1696,  twenty  years  after 
the  fight,  and  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  of  Hingham;  they 
are  followed  by  Charles  Hudson.  Those  who  give 
the  2ist  as  the  true  date  are  General  Gookin,  the 
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Letters  of  the  Massachusetts  Council,  a  narrative 
written  in  Boston  in  July,  1676,  the  Roxbury  Records, 
the  Probate  Records  of  Middlesex,  and  this  date  is 
adopted  by  Savage,  Drake,  Barry,  Gage,  Shattuck, 
Dexter,  and  others.  Governor  Boutwell,  in  his  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  iNIonument  said,  it  may  not 
be  proved  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  iSth,  but 
it  is  settled  that  it  was  fought  previous  to  the  21st; 
and  afterwards  he  maintained  that  the  former  was  the 
correct  date.  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  his  history,  records  the 
defeat  of  Captain  Wadsworth  as  having  occurred 
April  20th,  thus  giving  an  intermediate  day,  while  in 
his  abridgment  it  is  set  down  as  on  the  i8th.  Since 
our  most  impartial  historians  thus  differ,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  exact  date  must  ever  remain  an  open  question.'^ 
The  slaughter  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  on 
yonder  heights  was  felt  as  a  severe  loss  to  the  country. 
Governor  Winslow,  in  a  letter  which  is  still  preserved 
at  the  State  House,  says:  ""god  is  still  writing  bitter 
things  against  us.  the  Lord  help  us  to  make  a  good 
improvement  of  every  dispensation."f  Even  the. 
friendly  Indian  soldiers,  who  came  upon  the  battle 
ground  the  next  day,  wept  when  the}-  saw  so  many 
English  lying  dead  among  the  slain.  The  two  principal 
officers  especially,  who  were  both  forty-six  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  their  deaths,  were  most  hiorhlv  esteemed 

*  The  fullest  discussion  of  tiiis  subject  with  iin  elaborate  rei)ort  upon  it 
may  be  found  in  the  New  England  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,  VII,  221,  and 
XX.  135,  311.  See  also  Savage.  Gen.  Dictionary,  IV,  380.  Hudson,  History 
of  Marlborough,  p.  75.  Barry,  History  of  Massachusetts,  I,  438.  I'alfrey, 
History  of  New  England,  III,  V.r2. 

t 

t  Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  G8,  p.  243. 
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for  their  characters  as  well  as  services.  "  Worthy  and 
pious  captains  "  they  are  called,  "■  men  for  piety,  pru- 
dence and  courage  eminent,  and  much  lamented." 
Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth  is  spoken  of  as  "  that 
resolute,  stout-hearted  soldier,'"  "  one  worthy  to  live  in 
our  history  under  the  name  of  a  good  man;"  and 
Captain  Samuel  Brocklebank  is  described  as  a  godly 
and  choice-spirited  man."  There  were  also  killed  in 
the  fight,  Lieut.  John  Sharp  of  Brookline,  Lieut. 
Samuel  Gardner  of  Roxbury,  and  others,  "  as  brave 
soldiers  as  any  were  ever  employed  in  the  present 
service."*  Besides  these  were  Josiah  Nowell,  a 
friendly  Indian,  and  John  Tahatta,  a  sagamore  or  chief 
of  second  rank,  both  of  whom  were  mortally  w^ounded. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  thi^  disaster  the 
Governor  and  Council  directed  that  forty  troopers  from 
Suffolk  and  as  many  from  Middlesex,  well  accoutred 
and  completely  armed,  should  march  to  Sudbury  and 
discover  where  the  Indians  might  be,  and  if  they 
found  them'  goin^r  in  the  direction  of  either  Concord 
or  Medfield  that  they  should  visit  those  places  and 
report  forthwith  their  condition  and  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. After  this  Plymouth,  Bridgewater  and  Scituate 
were  assailed.  But  the  war  had  culminated.  The 
tide  of  success  now  turned  against  the  Indians. 
Philip's  influence  began  to  wane.  His  resources  were 
exhausted,  his  allies  upbraided  and  deserted  him,  his 
enemies  increased,  and  he  retired  to  Mount  Hope  only 
to  find  it  "  Mount  Misery  "  and  "  Mount  Confusion." 

*  Hubbard  adds,  "  Thus,  as  in  former  attempts  of  like  nature,  too  much 
courage  and  eagerness  in  pursuit  of  tlie  Enemy  hath  added  another  fatal  blow  to 
this  poor  Country." 
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Here  he  was  surrounded  by  his  pursuers  and  his  wife 
and  son  were  captured.  Driven  into  a  swamp  he  was 
finally  shot  by  one  of  his  own  race,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
prediction  that  no  Englishman  should  ever  kill  him. 
Thus  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  the  chief  of  the 
Wampanoags,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  New 
England,  perished  August  12th,  falling  upon  his  face 
in  the  mud  and  water  with  his  gun  under  him.  In  a 
picture  of  him,  which  ma}'  be  seen  in  Bancroft's  his- 
tory, he  is  represented  as  having  a  large  frame  and 
stalwart  limbs,  a  high  forehead  and  piercing  eyes, 
standing  with  his  arms  crossed  in  an  attitude  of  inde- 
pendence, and  looking  like  a  wily  and  formidable  foe.* 
He  was  terribly  and  justly  feared;  but,  though  con- 
flicts continued  after  his  death,  the  prestige  and  power 
of  his  tribe  were  broken.  During  the  year  the  colony 
lost  six  hundred  of  its  best  men,  so  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  which  was  not  in  mourning;  thirteen 
towns  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  many  more  suffered 
from  pillage  and  depredation.  The  expense  of  the 
war,  including  losses,  has  been  estimated  at  not  less 
than  half  a  million  dollars,  no  small  sum  for  those 
days,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
at  the  time,  as  great  as  that  which  a  century  later  was 
the  price  of  our  national  independence.  ^7 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  town  records  which  relate  to  this  period  no 
allusion   whatsoever  is   made  to  the  battle.  The 

♦Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  Tenth  Ed.  1844,  II,  109. 
PhiUp  appears  far  less  dignified  and  comnianding  in  the  likeness  which  was 
originally  published  by  Church,  and  which  is  prefixed  to  Drake's  Indian 
Biography. 
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usual  business  appears  to  have  been  transacted,  but 
the  reader  seeks  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  an  event 
which  was  to  stand  forth  more  prominentl}'  than  any 
other  in  the  future  history  of  Sudbury.  A  singular 
silence  is  observed  also  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  which  I  have  found  is  in 
May,  1692,  sixteen  years  atter  the  battle,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  call  the  people  together  for  the  choice  of  all 
town  officers  next  lecture  day  at  twelve  of  the  clock, 
or  after  lecture  if  any  be  had,  "  it  being  a  troublesome 
time  with  the  Indians."  In  1688  the  public  stock  of 
ammunition,  namely,  powder,  shot  and  flints,  was 
distributed  to  various  persons  who  engaged  to  respond 
for  the  same  in  case  that  it  should  not  be  spent  in  real 
service  in  the  resistance  of  the  enemy.  In  1650  it  was 
ordered  that  a  part  of  the  town  rate  should  be  to  pay 
for  the  halberd,  which  was  a  weapon  with  a  shaft 
about  six  feet  long,  being  a  spear  and  battle-axe  com- 
bined, intended  for  cutting  and  thrusting,  which  has 
now  gone  out  of  use. 

Since  the  parish  and  town  at  that  time  were  iden- 
tical, ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  are  found 
intermingled  in  the  town  records.  Thus  in  1654  John 
Goodeno'w  was  discharged  from  the  town's  engagement 
for  beating  the  drum  to  call  persons  to  meeting.  In 
1655,  upon  the  pastor's  request,  the  town  granted  that 
he  have  liberty  to  set  up  his  seat  for  his  wife  in  the 
new  meeting  house  under  the  window  by  the  pulpit. 
In  1677  the  names  are  mentioned  of  persons  who  had 
otfered  themselves  for  the  first  month  to  travel  with 
horses  and  weekly  to  fetch  and  return  preachers  for 
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the  supply  of  the  town  at  least  every  Lord's  day 
during  the  pastor's  illness.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  in  January,  1679,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
selectmen  should  visit  the  families  of  this  town  and 
speedily  inspect  the  same  as  to  inmates,  loose  persons, 
but  especially  examine  children  and  servants  about 
their  improvement  as  to  reading  and  catechism,  and 
return  an  account  of  that  matter  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  selectmen  attended  to  their  duty  and  made  report 
that,  having  gone  over  the  houses  throughout  the  town 
from  house  to  house  and  inspected  and  made  inquiry, 
they  find  that  all  children  and  3^oung  persons  are  in  a 
forward  and  growing  way  as  to  reading  and  catechiz- 
ing, and  as  to  work  and  employment  that  they  are 
generally  diligent  and  in  a  hopeful,  thriving  way  in  all 
"respects.  In  1678  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  what  mav  be  wantinor 
of  the  sum  granted  towards  the  new  College  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  building  according  to  an  order  of  the  General 
Court.  •  The  collection  was  made,  as  appears  from  the 
following  receipt.  Cambridge,  this  loth  of  March, 
il^l.  Received  of  Several  persons  of  the  Town  of 
Sudbury  several  parcels  of  corn  amounting  to  (with 
the  tr'ansportation  from  Sudbury  to  Cambridge)  the 
full  sum  of  what  was  there  subscribed  to  contribute  to 
the  new  building  for  the  College.  I  say  received  by 
me,  William  Manning."  The  next  year  Mr.  Peter 
Noyes  was  chosen  to  serve  as  a  deputy  in  the  General 
Court,  and  he  openly  declared  that  he  freely  gave  to 
the  town  his  time,  charge,  diet,  in  and  about  his  ser- 
vice at  the  aforesaid  session  of  the  General  Court, 
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which  the  town  thankfully  accepted,  and  ordered 
that  he  should  not  be  assessed  upon  the  next  town 
rate.  One  other  item  may  be  given,  in  regard  to 
the  tavern.  In  1684,  upon  the  uncomfortable  repre- 
sentations and  reports  concerning  the  miscarriage  of 
things  at  the  Ordinary  of  the  town,  it  was  ordered  that 
three  or  four  of  the  Selectmen  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  that  they  advise  with  Mr.  Walker  and  his  wife 
and  labor  by  persuasion  with  them,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  to  take  down  their  sign  and  to  lay  down  and 
relinquish  their  selling  of  any  drink. 

There  is  another  topic  connected  with  our  subject 
that  yet  remains  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Indians  and  the  treatment  of  them  by  our 
forefathers.  What  judgment  are  we  to  form  of  the 
red  men,  and  of  the  course  of  action  which  was 
pursued  towards  them  by  our  ancestors.^  We  are 
happily  in  a  position  where  we  can  look  at  this  subject 
without  prejudice.  Our  remoteness  from  that  period 
enables  us  to  be  disinterested  and  impartial.  We  can 
be  just  to  both  parties.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
feelings  of  bitterness  against  the  one,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  defend  the  faults  of  the  other.  We 
should  have  no  desire  or  motive  except  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  And  for  this  purpose  we  need  to  have 
carefully  pondered  all  the  facts,  divested  our  minds  of 
all  preconceived  opinions,  and  set  ourselves  back  amid 
the  circumstances  of  that  age.  It  would  be  manifestly 
unjust  to  allow  the  views  w'hich  we  may  hold  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  of  our  day  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  dealt  with,  to  determine  our  conclu- 
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sions  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Each  historical  period  is  to  be 
judged  by  itself. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  declare 
that  the  Indians  have  from  the  beginning  received 
nothing  but  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  white  men; 
that  they  have  first  been  dispossessed  of  their  heredi- 
tary possessions  by  mercenary  and  wanton  warfare, 
and  then  that  their  characters  have  been  vilified  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  hostile  writers.  Their  great 
chieftains,  it  has  been  said,  have  been  persecuted 
while  living,  slandered  and  dishonored  when  dead. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  exonerate  the 
founders  of  New  England  altogether,  denounce  the 
aborigines  as  savages  and  pagans,  and  afTirm  that  they 
deserved  their  fate. 

It  is  never  safe  for  us  to  form  our  estimate  of  an}' 
class  of  men  from  the  romancers  and  poets.  They 
idealize  and  embellish.  In  order  to  make  an  attrac- 
tive tale  or  poem,  they  select  such  scenes  or  traits  as 
would  be  pleasing,  while  they  omit  or  throw  into 
the  background  those  that  would  be  repelling.  They 
magnify'  the  virtues  but  palliate  or  conceal  the  vices  of 
individuals.  Hence  the  impression  which  is  left  by 
them  upon  the  mind  is  often  incorrect.  If  this 
impression  is  received  in  childhood,  it  may  never  be 
entirely  effaced.  The  sympathies  are  then  easily 
excited  by  the  story  of  misfortune,  and  we  always  take 
the  side  of  the  oppressed.  This  has  been  our  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  the  Indian.  AVe  have  wept  over  his 
sufferings,  we  have  been  indignant  at  his  wrongs,  we 
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have  blushed  for  some  of  the  doings  of  our  fathers 
whom  we  would- gladly  vencn-ate.  We  have  seen  the 
red  man  steadily  retire  and  disappear,  and  we  have 
confessed  with  shame  that  we  and  those  who  have 
preceded  us  have  caused  him  to  be  exterminated  from 
the  country.  When  however  we  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  those  times,  and  reason  has  taken 
the  place  of  sentiment,  we  have  lelt  that  we  ought  not 
to  condemn  our  ai:cestors  unheard;  that  as  they  were 
upright,  God-fearing  men,  they  could  not  have  com- 
mitted any  intentional  injustice;  that  since  "New 
England  was  a  plantation  of  religion  and  not  a  planta- 
tion of  trade,""  the  first  settlers  are  not  lightly  to  be 
accused  as  deliberate,  selfish  robbers  and  murderers. 
Not  until  we  have  put  ourselves  in  their  places  are  we 
in  a  condition  to  understand  their  conduct;  and  not 
until  we  have  taken  a  broader  view,  and  have  inquired 
into  the  higher  reasons  for  all  this  and  the  desisn  of 
Providence  in  permitting  it,  are  we  prepared  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  that  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
removal  of  an  entire  race  from  this  continent,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  a  new  stock  from  the  old  world. 

The  Indian  is  an  attractive  figure  as  we  see  him 
at  a  distance,  as  we  behold  his  form  painted  on  the 
canvas,  or  cut  in  the  pure  white  marble.  When  we 
read  of  the  "  children  of  the  forest,"  and  how  , 

"wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,"        -w  ■     i  >'  ; 

we  picture  to  ourselves  a  being  possessing  not  only 
admirable  physical  proportions,  but  also  character- 
istics which  we  can  esteem.  Upon  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  however,  the  fascination  and 
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the  charm  vanish.  If  we  had  visited  the  wigwam  of 
a  chief  we  should  have  found  the  royal  residence  a 
smoky  and  filthy  hut,  and  the  royal  ermine  a  blanket 
or  bearskin  that  was  filled  with  vermin.  The  mode 
of  living  of  this  king  and  his  personal  habits  would 
have  seemed  to  us  repulsive.  His  two  principal 
employments  were  war  and  hunting;  and,  when  not 
engaged  in  these,  he  was  idle  or  asleep.  His  wife 
performed  all  the  menial  drudgery.  He  himself  had 
great  courage  and  endurance,  but  no  tenderness  or 
compassion.  He  was,  for  the  most  part,  haughty, 
sullen,  and  revengeful. 

Yet,  though  this  is  the  general  character  of  the 
North  American  savage,  let  us  not  forg^et  that  there 
were  honorable  men  among  them,  like  Massasoit,  that 
faithful  friend  and  ally  of  our  fathers  whose  name  can 
never  be  mentioned  without  honor.  And  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  the  Indians  grew  suspicious  and 
finally  rose  in  arms  against  the  English.  They  had 
seen  the  settlements  of  the  invaders  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  their  own  hunting  grounds  contracted, 
so  that  instead  of  forests  there  were  cultivated  fields. 
Their  means  of  subsistence  were  thus  steadily  di- 
minished. They  witnessed  not  only  the  transfer  of  the 
domains,  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  occupied, 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  but  they  saw  before  them 
in  the  future  their  own  gradual  extinction.  They  felt 
the  superiority  of  the  foreigner.  They  had  experi- 
enced many  outrages  from  him.  We  cannot  censure 
them  for  fighting  on  their  own  land  for  their  lives  and 
property.    If  they  had  had  a  historian  to  tell  the  story 
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of  their  trials  and  to  do  justice  to  their  claims,  a  very 
strong  defence  doubtless  would  have  been  presented. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  blame  our  ances- 
tors for  their  policy  and  action.  They  felt  authorized 
in  doing  what  they  did.  They  had  no  desire  to  injure 
the  natives.  They  endeavored  to  deal  fairly  with 
them.  They  never,  except  once  in  the  course  of  war, 
despoiled  them  of  any  territory.  They  always  made 
compensation,  giving  indeed  frequently  a  small  sum, 
yet  what  was  satisfactory  at  the  time.  "  I  think  I  can 
truly  say,"  wrote  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  colony  in 
1676,  "  that  before  these  present  troubles  broke  out, 
the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  this 
colony  but  what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  pur- 
chase of  the  Indian  proprietors." 

Our  fathers  also  tried  to  civilize  and  christianize 
the  natives.  The  men  were  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  the  women  were  taught  to  spin.  In  Cambridge,  a 
separate  building  was  erected  and  called  the  "  Indian 
College."  For  more  than  fifty  years  students  of  that 
race  were  there,  and  one  is  mentioned  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  day,  made  a  public  confession  of 
some  fault  in  the  chapel  at  prayers;  "and  the  flowing 
of  his  passions  was  extraordinarily  timed,  and  his  ex- 
pressions accented,  and  most  peculiarly  and  emphati- 
cally those  of  the  grace  of  God  to  him;  which  indeed," 
says  President  Lev^erett,  "  did  give  a  peculiar  grace  to 
the  performance  itself,  and  raised,  I  believe,  a  charity 
in  some,  that  had  very  little  I  am  sure,  and  ratified 
wonderfully  that  which  I  had  conceived  of  him. 
Having  made  his  public  confession,  he  was  restored 
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to  his  standinir  in  the  Collcf^e."  There  is,  however, 
only  a  single  .Indian  who  is  recoi'ded  in  the  College 
Catalogue  as  having  graduated.  His  name  was  Caleb 
Cheeshahteaumuck,  and  lie  belonged  to  the  class  of 
1665.  It  was  found  very  difficult  to  educate  these 
people.  They  seemed,  like  the  g3'psies,  to  prefer  a 
roving  to  a  sedentary  life.  The  love  of  their  native 
woods  was  born  in  them,  and,  even  after  they  had 
finished  their  studies,  they  nearly  all  went  back  to 
their  wild  life. 

Wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  has 
been  with  the  same  result.  They  cannot  be  weaned 
from  their  original  practices  and  bred  to  habits  of 
regular  industry.  They  cannot  acquire  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  and  still  less  the  amenities  of  civil- 
ized life.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  recognized  and 
expressed  in  one  of  their  legends,  by  which  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  account  for  the  differences  existing 
among  mankind.  When  the  Great  Spirit  made  man, 
he  first  took  some  dust,  mixed  and  dried  it  and  blew 
upon  it,  sending  it  from  his  hand,  and  there  stood 
before  him  the  white  man.  The  Great  Spirit  was 
sorry.  What  he  had  made  was  not  what  he  intended. 
The  man  was  white,  and  looked  feeble  and  sickly. 
But  the  Great  Spirit  said,  "  I  have  given  you  life. 
You  are  not  what  I  want.  But  I  will  not  take  away 
your  life.''  Then  the  Great  Spirit  mixed  the  dust 
again,  and,  drying,  blew  upon  it  and  there  stood  before 
him  a  black  man.  The  Great  Spirit  was  grieved. 
This  man  w^as  dark  and  ugly;  so  he  bade  him  stand 
aside,  and  mixing  up  the  dust  again,  he  blew  upon  it. 
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and  there  stood  before  him  a  red  man.  The  Great 
Spirit  smiled.  At  this  moment  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  heavens,  and  through  it  descended  slowly  three 
boxes.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  spoke:  "  I  have  given 
life  to  you  all.  The  red  man  alone  is  my  favorite,  but 
you  all  shall  live.  You  must  however  fulfil,  each  of  you, 
the  duties  that  are  suited  to  you.  These  three  boxes 
contain  the  tools  3'ou  are  to  use  in  getting  what  is 
necessar}^  to  support  you."  So  saying,  he  called  the 
white  man  and  said,  "  You  are  not  my  favorite,  but  I 
made  you  first.  Open  these  boxes  and  look,  and 
choose  which  3'ou  will  take.  They  contain  the  imple- 
ments }-ou  are  all  three  to  use  through  life."  The 
white  man  opened  the  boxes,  looked  in  and  said  "  I'll 
take  this."  It  was  full  of  pens,  ink  and  paper,  and  all 
things  white  people  use.  The  Great  Spirit  looked  at 
the  black  man,  saying:  "  I  made  you  next,  but  I  can- 
not allow  3-ou  to  have  the  second  choice."  Then, 
turning  to  the  red  man,  he  smiled  and  spoke,  Come, 
my  favorite,  and  make  a  choice."  The  red  man 
looked  into  the  two  remaining  boxes  and  said:  "  I'll 
take  this."  That  one  was  full  of  beaver  traps,  bows 
and  arrows  and  all  the  kind  of  things  the  Indians  use. 
Then  the  Great  Spirit  said  to  .the  negro,  "  You  can 
take  this";  and  that  was  full  of  hoes  and  axes,  plainly 
showing  that  the  black  man  was  made  to  labor  for 
both  the  white  and  red  man.  That  is  the  Indians' 
view  of  the  origin  of  man;  and  it  has  proved  true,  at 
least  in  this,  that  the  red  man  has  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  much  with  the  articles  either  of  the  white 
man's  or  the  black  man's  box. 
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The  efforts  also  that  were  made  to  christianize  the 
Indians,  though  undertaken  with  great  devotedness 
and  zeal,  appear  to  have  met  with  comparatively  small 
success.  They  asked  many  puzzling  questions  about 
the  doctrines.  Their  attitude  in  relation  to  Christianity 
might  perhaps  be  expressed  in  the  blunt  words  of  Red 
Jacket:  "  If  the  Great  Spirit  had  intended  that  they 
should  be  Christians,  he  would  have  made  his  revela- 
tion to  them  as  well  as  to  the  whites;  and  not  having 
made  it,  it  was  clearly  his  will  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  He  believed  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  good  man,  and  that  the  whites 
should  all  be  sent  to  hell  for  killing  him;  but  the  red 
men,  having  no  hand  in  his  death,  were  clear  of  that 
crime." 

In  extenuation  of  the  severity  which  was  employed 
by  the  Puritans  in  their  conflicts  with  the  aborigines, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  in  constant 
terror  for  themselves  and  their  families;  that  they 
knew  not  how  soon  their  houses  might  be  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  their  wives  and  children  brought 
to  a  most  dreadful  death;  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
cruel,  cunning  and  treacherous  foe,  who  spared  neither 
sex  nor  age,  who  cut  out  children's  tongues,  and  made 
necklaces  from  the  fingers  of  his  captives.  In  indigna- 
tion and  exasperation,  is  it  strange  that  the  colonists 
should  have  retaliated  in  order  to  intimidate  these 
barbarians?  The  public  safety  seemed  to  require  that 
such  fiends  should  be  extirpated.  Their  own  existence, 
they  thought,  could  be  secured  only  by  the  utter  de- 
struction of  their  enemies.    And,  in  this  course,  they 
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believed  that  they  were  upheld  b}'  the  Old  Testament. 
They  considered  that  they  were  commissioned  to  root 
out  these  Canaanites,  to  smite  them  hip  and  thigh,  and 
to  hew  them  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.  They  felt  that 
they  were  the  chosen  people  and  that  they  must  drive 
the  heathen  out  of  the  land.  We  shudder  as  we  read 
of  some  of  the  enormities  that  they  com-mitted  —  of  the 
selling  and  transporting  prisoners  as  slaves  to  the 
Bermudas;  of  the  burning  of  the  Pequod  fort  by  which 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  perished  in  the 
flames;  of  the  mutilation  of  the  lifeless  body  of  Philip, 
which  was  quartered,  while  his  head  was  placed  on  a 
pole  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Plymouth  on  Thanks- 
giving day.  We  have  no  apology  to  make  for  such 
frightful  deeds.  Only  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
intolerant  and  unenlightened  spirit  of  the  age. 

While  we  must  all  lament  these  exceptional  cruel- 
ties, it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  no  parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  the  principles  and  practices  of  our  forefathers 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  and  those  of  their  descendants. 
No  language  can  too  severely  denounce  the  iniqui- 
ties and  the  outrages,  the  shameful  extortions  that 
have  been  perpetrated  year  after  year  upon  them. 
Instead  of  being  benefited  from  their  proximity  to  us, 
they  have  greatly  suffered  from  it.  They  have  been 
treated  by  those  on  the  frontier  as  if  they  were  wild 
beasts,  rather  than  their  brother  men.  Our  govern- 
ment has  not  kept  its  plighted  faith,  but  it  has  broken 
its  most  solemn  treaties.  There  has  not  been  an  In- 
dian war  since  the  da3's  of  Washington  in  which  the 
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white  man  has  not  been  the  aggressor.*  If  we  had 
been  more  just  and  humane,  they  would  have  been 
more  peaceable  and  quiet.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  disappearance  of  this  race  could 
not  have  been  prevented,  and  seems  to  be  a  providen- 
tial necessity.  Since  they  cannot  be  civilized  and 
assimilated  with  us,  since  thev  remain  stationarv  and 
have  no  desire  to  improve  or  to  live  otherwise  than  as 
their  fathers  lived,  they  must  pass  away,  like  the 
forests.  Hunting  grounds  cannot  co-exist  with  civil- 
ization, and  as  we  increase  they  must  decrease.  This 
country  is  manifestly  designed  to  be  the  theatre  of 
action  for  a  new  type  of  humanity,  which  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  mingling  of  all  the  races  of  the  old 
world,  and  by  which  the  greatest  results  are  yet  to  be 
wrought  out. 

The  Indian  wars  in  which  our  fathers  were 
trained  prepared  them  for  the  struggles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. •  Let  us  never  forget  what  we  owe  to  their  valor 
and  self-sacrifice  by  whom  our  fair  inheritance  was 
purchased.  Especially  let  us  gratefully  remember 
those  who,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  colony 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
entire  community  would  be  swept  away,  took  their 
lives  in  their  hands  and  nobly  shed  their  blood  on  the 
high  places  of  the  field. 

*It  was  the  belief  of  the  Iroquois  tliat  no  white  man  was  ever  admitted 
to  the  Indian  heaven,  except  Washington,  because  of  his  justice  and  kindness  to 
their  race.  lie  is  regarded  as  being  in  a  state  of  perfect  felicity,  enjoying  the 
celestial  residence  prepared  for  liim  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  faithful  In<lian, 
as  he  enters  heaven,  passes  the  enclosure  where  he  is,  and  sees  and  recognizes 
him  as  lie  walks  to  and  fro  in  quiet  meditation. 
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"  We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 
That  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and  milk ; 
But  'twas  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 
Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as  silk." 

Let  the  story  of  the  men  whom  we  commemorate  this 
day,  who  at  such  fearful  odds  bravely  withstood  ten- 
fold their  own  number  and  gave  themselves  as  martyrs 
to  their  country,  be  told  to  each  successive  generation, 
that  all  may  emulate  their  heroism,  and  that  their 
names  may  be  kept  in  honor  to  the  end  of  time. 


THE  CELEBRATION. 


The  eighteenth  of  April,  1876,  was  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Green  Hill,  in  King  Philip's  war.  The 
site  of  the  engagement  is  about  one  mile  south  of  the  centre  of  the 
town  of  Sudbury.  The  manner  of  the  observance  of  this  "  Bi- 
Ceutennial  Anniversary  "  was  agitated  for  some  months  previous 
to  its  occurrence,  and  in  the  warrant  calling  a  town  meeting  in 
March,  an  article  was  inserted,  as  follows  :  "  To  see  what  action  the 
town  will  take  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  eighteenth  day 
of  March,  1870,  as  the  bi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Captain  Wadsworth  and  his  men  in  King  Philip's  war." 

The  town  voted  to  observe  the  da}',  and  chose  J.  P.  Fairbanlc, 
T.  P.  Hurlbut  and  T.  J.  Sanderson  us  committee  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Subsequently  this  committee  reported 
to  the  town  their  plan  and  programme,  which  was  accepted,  and  an 
appropriation  sullicicnt  to  carry  out  the  same  was  made. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  da}',  the  exercises  were  commenced  by  the 
forming  of  a  procession  on  the  Common,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
composed  of  citizens  in  carriages,  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools, 
and  others  on  foot,  headed  by  the  Sudbury  Cornet  Band.  Under 
the  direction  of  Homer  Rogers,  Chief  Marshal,  the  procession 
moved  to  the  monument,  where  a  brief  history  of  its  erection  ■was 
given  by  T.  P.  Hurlbut,  in  response  to  the  following  sentiment, 
offered  by  Jonas  S.  Hunt : 

Wadsworth  itoKUJiEXT  —  The  joint  tribute  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  town  of  Sudbury. 


MR.  HURLBUT'S  ADDRESS. 

This  is  the  great  Centennial  year.  All  over  our  land  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1876,  will  be  hailed  as  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  the  nation  as  a  free  and  independent  people. 
The  older  portion  of  this  company  have  in  their  youth  been 
acquainted  with  some  who  were  upon  the  stage  of  action  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  have  heard  from  their  lips  thrilling  accounts  of 
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the  scenes  and  sufferings  of  tliose  times,  and  even  those  who  are 
comparatively  young  are  able  to  recall  to  mind  the  venerable  form 
of  the  respected  ccnteiinarian  of  Sudbur}-,  John  Goodnow,  who 
was  among  tiie  last  of  the  Revolutionary  pensioners,  and  who  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  102  years. 

But  the  event  whicli  we  now  commemorate  preceded  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  by  another  hundred  years,  and  none 
now  living  have  ever  seen  any  of  those  who  were  active  participants 
in  the  struggles  and  suticrings  of  that  daj- ;  and  we  are  dependent,  for 
our  knowledge  of  them,  upon  evidence  other  than  the  verbal  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  then  living  witnesses.  Various  methods 
have  been  adopted  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of  distinguished  men 
and  important  events,  rrominent  among  tiiese  is  the  erection  of 
monuments.  This  custom  is  of  ancient  origin.  More  than  tlu-ee 
thousand  years  ago,  in  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
to  the  promised  land,  when  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  they 
were  come  to  the  river  Jordan,  the  waters  were  divided  and  the 
Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground.  By  direction  of  God,  Joshua 
chose  twelve  men  of  tlie  children  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man, 
and  they  took  up  twelve  stones  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
Joshua  pitched  them  in  Gilgal.  And  he  gave  furtlier  direction  to 
the  people,  saying  :  "  Wiicn  your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers 
in  time  to  come,  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones?  then  ye  sliall  let 
your  children  know,  saying:  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry 
land  ;  and  these  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  forever." 

The  first  monument  erected  on  this  spot  was  placed  here  by 
President  Wadsworth,  of  Harvard  College,  son  of  Captain  iSamnel 
Wadsworth.  This  monument  was  falling  to  decay,  and  many  indi- 
viduals felt  that  something  should  be  done  to  preserve  it.  The 
attention  of  the  town  was  first  called  to  it  by  an  article  in  the  war- 
rant, as  follows :  "  To  see  if  the  town  will  take  any  measures  to 
rebuild  the  monument  over  the  remains  of  Captain  Wadsworth  and 
his  men  who  were  killed  by  the  Indians  near  Green  Hill."  The 
meeting  at  which  action  was  taken  on  this  article  was  holden  on  the 
tenth  day  of  November,  1851,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-five,  of 
which  Colonel  Drury  Fairbank  was  chairman,  was  chosen  to  inves- 
tigate-the  subject  and  report  at  a  future  meeting.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  January,  1852,  the  committee  made  a  partial  report,  and 
were  instructed  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  aid  in  the  erection  of 
a  monument.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  committee 
of  the  town  presented  their  petition,  and  were  heard  by  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Military  Alfairs,  to  whom  the  petition  was  referred.  A 
resolve  was  reported  appropriating  five  hundred  dollars  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  repairing  or  rebuilding  in  a  substantial 
manner  the  monument  in  the  town  of  Sudbury-,  erected  by  Presi- 
dent Wadsworth,  of  Harvard  College,  about  the  year  1730,  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  and  a  large  number  of 
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otlier  oflieois  and  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  colon}-,  who  were 
slain  upon  the  spot  marked  b}'  the  monument,  on  the  eighteentli  of 
April,  1676,  in  tlie  defence  of  that  town  against  the  Indians.  The 
committee  say  in  their  report,  by  wa\'  of  urging  the  passage  of  tlie 
resolve,  "  It  would  be  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  source  of  the  deepest  mortification  to  her  sons, 
if  a  single  sparlc  of  patriotic  feeling  remained  in  their  bosoms,  if 
these  sacred  memorials  of  her  past  history  were  permitted  to  go  to 
destruction  merely  because  their  preservation  would  involve  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  paltry  dollars  from  the  public  treasury." 

The  resolve  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  money 
expended  under  the  direction  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in 
connection  with  a  committee  of  tlie  town  of  Sudbury.  The  monu- 
ment, together  with  a  road  leading  to  the  spot,  was  completed  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  two  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  above 
the  gift  of  the  State  was  appropriated  by  tiie  town.  On  the  twenty- 
third  of  November,  1852,  the  monument  was  dedicated.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  dead  were  taken  from  their  former  grave  and 
placed  in  boxes.  Portions  of  twenty-nine  skeletons,  corresponding 
to  the  number  recorded  as  buried  there,  were  found.  The  bones 
were  in  a  remarkable  stale  of  preservation,  some  of  them  bearing 
marks  of  blows  that  were  given  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  histori- 
cal address  was  delivered  by  His  Excellency  George  S.  BoutwcU, 
then  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  boxes  containing  the 
remains  were  placed  in  the  vault  beneath  the  monument,  the 
aperture  was  closed  and  the  ancient  slab  erected  by  President 
Wadsworth  placed  in  front.  This  is  a  brief  historic  outline  of  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  of  the  disiuterrment  of  the  fallen  heroes, 
and  their  reburial  beneath  their  memorial  stone.  The  monument 
stands  before  you  in  its  strength  and  symmetry  of  proportions,  and 
there  is  now  no  need,  and  there  will  be  in  the  time  to  come  no  need, 
that  the  children  shall  ask  their  fathers,  saying :  "  What  mean  ye 
by  these  stones?"  since  through  the  art  of  printing  and  by  the 
lettering  upon  it,  the  monument  is  made  to  tell  its  own  story. 

But  why  do  we  observe  this  anniversary  day?  and  what  are  the 
lessons  which  this  occasion  brings?  In  answer  to  these  inquiries  I 
will  say  but  a  single  word,  and  this  I  can  best  do  in  the  language 
of  a  former  much-respected  and  beloved  citizen  of  Sudbury,  Nahum 
Thompson,  Esq.,  since  deceased,  who  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  part  of  the  town,  that  superintended  the  erection  of 
the  monument,  and  was  also  president  of  the  da}'  at  its  dedication. 
In  introducing  the  exercises  at  that  time  he  said,  "  AVe  have 
assembled  upon  this  interesting  occasion,  to  recall  to  our  minds  tlie 
services  and  sufferings  of  our  forefathers,  those  devoted  men  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  that  tliey  miglit  become,  as  it  were,  step[)ing- 
stones  to  the  attainment  of  tliose  innumerable  and  inestimable 
blessings  and  privileges,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  we,  their 
descendants,  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  to  dedicate  to  their 
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memory  yonder  monument,  that  granite  pillar,  durable  as  the  names 
of  Wadsworlh,  Brocklebank  and  Sharp  are  imperishable. 


Returning  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  people  assembled  in 
the  Unitarian  Church,  and  were  called  to  order  b}-  J.  P.  Fairbank, 
president  of  the  day.  Prayer  was  otfered  by  Rev.  George  A. 
Oviatt,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Ciuirch.  An  oration  was. 
given  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Young,  of  Harvard  College,  after  which  short 
addresses  were  made  in  response  to  sentiments  otfered  by  J.  S. 
Hunt,  Esq.,  toastmaster  of  the  occasion. 


The  Name  of  "Wadswortii  —  Cherished  in  honor  and  affection  hy  tlic 
people  of  Sudbury  for  services  upon  the  battle-fleUl,  and  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  services  in  the  halls  of  learning. 

CAPT.  E.  D.  WADSWORTH, 

Of  Milton,  a  descendant  of  Captain  Wadsworth,  of  Green  Hill 
battle,  gave  the  following  account  of  tlie  Wadsworth  famil}- : 

Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  of  Milton,  was  the  third  son  of 
Christopher  and  Grace  Wadsworth,  of  Duxbury.  Christopher 
Wadsworth  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  name  that  came  to  ^sew 
England.  The  date  of  his  landing  is  unknown.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Duxbury,  a  contemporar}'  of  Miles  Staudisb.  He 
was  Assistant  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  1636.  A  part  of 
bis  estate  is  now,  or  was  a  few  years  since,  in  possession  of  his 
descendants  of  the  same  name  of  the  sixth  generation.  Christopher 
lived  to  old  age,  and  died  in  IGSO.  Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth 
was  born  in  Duxbury  in  1630,  and  moved  to  Milton,  then  a  part  of 
Dorchester,  about  1G5G.  He  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  1668.  The 
first  time  that  his  name  appears  in  the  records  of  Dorchester  is  in 
1661,  when  he  was  appointed  with  others  to  view  the  fence  in  the 
common  cornfield.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  town,  of  Milton,  which  was  incorporated  in  1662;  also  an 
active  part  in  church  and  town  affairs,  his  name  appearing  ollener 
on  the  town  records  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  than  any  other  as 
selectman  and  as  attorney  for  the  town  in  collecting  debts  due  the 
town  and  in  defending  the  town  in  suits  brought  against  it  before 
the  courts. 

In  deeds  of  lands  to  him  he  is  spoken  of  first  as  a  carpenter, 
later  as  a  yeoman,  and  last  as  captain.  One  deed,  dated  September 
9th,  1680,  to  heirs  of  Captain  S.  Wadsworth,  reads  as  follows: 
"  Capt.  Roger  Clap  of  Castle  Island  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England  and  Joane  his  wife  in  consideration  of  a  valuable 
sume  of  lawful  money  of  New  England  to  them  in  hand  formerly 
paid  by  Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Milton  in  the  afores'^  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England  Dece''  in  his  lifetime,  the 
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receipt  whereof  they  do  hcrob}'  acknowledge,  and  themselves  fully 
satisfied  and  contented,  have  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold, 
aliened,  enfeoffed,  and  confirmed  unto  Abigail  Wadsworth  Relic, 
widow  of  s'd  Saui'l  Wadsworth  and  to  the  heirs  of  s'd  Saml  Wads- 
worth  a  certain  parcel  of  Land  &c." 

Captain  Sainnel  Wadsworth  was  the  father  of  seven  children  — 
six  sons  and  a  daughter,  as  follows:  Ebcnezer,  born  in  1660,  died 
in  1734  ;  was  deacon  of  the  cinuch  in  Milton  ;  had  four  ciiildren  — 
three  sons  and  a  daugliter.  George,  the  youngest,  grandson  of 
Captain  Samuel,  born  in  1699,  was  an  ensign  in  Captain  Goffe's 
company  of  colonial  troops,  at  the  siege  of  Havana,  in  1740. 

Christopher,  second  son  of  Captain  Wadsworth,  horn  in  1661, 
unmarried,  died  in  1687. 

Timothy,  tliird  son,  born  in  166"2,  was  a  carpenter  and  gun- 
tnaker  ;  had  four  children  —  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Recom- 
pense, the  younger  son,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
master  of  tlic  Grammar  school  in  Boston.  Timoth}'  moved  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  died  there. 

Hon.  Jos-cph,  the  fourth  son,  was  born  in  1667,  and  died  in 
1750.  He  was  much  in  public  life,  and  Treasurer  of  Boston  for 
many  3-ears.    He  had  four  children — one  son  and  three  daughters. 

Rev.  Benjamin  was  tlie  fifth  son,  born  in  1670;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1690;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  First 
Church,  in  Boston,  September  eighth,  1696;  was  made  President 
of  Harvard  College,  July  seventh,  17'2."),  and  died  March  sixteenth, 
1737.    He  married  Ruth  Curwin,  of  Salem,  but  left  no  children. 

The  sixth  child  was  Abigail,  who  was  born  in  1672,  and  mar- 
ried Andrew  Boardmau  of  Cambridge. 

The  sixth  son,  and  youngest  child,  was  Deacon  .Tohn,  of  Mil- 
ton, born  in  1674;  was  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
1732,  and  died  in  1734.  He  married  Elizabeth  Vose,  and  had 
twelve  children.  It  is  from  him  that  the  branch  of  the  family  at 
present  occupying  the  old  homestead  is  descended.  Deacon  John 
was  associated  with  Samuel  Miller  and  Moses  Belcher,  in  1711,  in 
the  purchase  of  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  situated  one-half  in 
the  south  part  of  Milton,  the  rest  in  Quincy,  a  portion  of  which  is 
still  owned  by  his  descendants  by  the  name  of  Tucker. 

His  eldest  son.  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  1703,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1723,  settled  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  moved  to  Coos,  N.  H., 
and  died  there. 

Deacon  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  second  son  of  Deacon  John 
and  grandson  of  Captain  Samuel,  was  born  in  Milton  in  1707; 
married  Esther  Tucker  in  1735,  and  had  ten  children  — three  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  He  built  a  house  aliout  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, which  is  still  standing,  and  occupied  by  one  of  his  descend- 
ants.   Only  two  of  his  sons  lived  to  maniiood. 

Rev.  Benjamin  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1769,  ordained  in 
Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1773,  and  died  in  1826,  aged  seventy-five,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  ministry. 
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John,  eUlcst  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin,  was  born  in  1739, 
married  Katlicrine  Bullanl,  and  had  five  children.  He  was  one  of 
the  minute  men  in  1775,  and  started  with  his  company  for  the  battle- 
field of  Lexington,  but  was  unable  to  proceed,  being  tiien  in  ill 
health,  and  died  the  same  year,  aged  thirty-six,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  small  children,  none  old  enough  to  take  part  in  the  war 
which  followed  ;  but  bis  patriotic  widow  sent  her  team  to  transport 
material  for  the  fortification  of  Dorchester  Heights  at  the  time 
the  British  troops  were  dri  ven  out  of  Boston.  Three  of  John's  sons 
settled  in  Milton,  and  divided  the  old  homestead  between  them. 
Joseph,  the  eldest,  was  a  blacksmith.  Benjamin,  the  second  son, 
was  a  wheelwright  and  plougli-maker  —  wooden  ploughs  only  being 
in  use  in  those  days  —  and  his  make  became  famous,  not  only  in 
Milton,  but  in  all  the  adjoining  towns.  Deacon  William,  the  third 
son,  was  a  cabinet-maker. 

One  son  of  Joseph  is  now  living  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  aged 
eighty-two.  Marj',  daughter  of  Benjamin,  is  now  living  in  the 
house  built  b\'  Deacon  Benjamin,  grandson  of  Captain  Samuel 
Wadsworth,  aged  eighty.  Thomas  Thatcher,  youngest  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, is  also  living  on  the  old  homestead,  aged  seventy-seven. 

These  three  are  all  that  are  now  known  to  be  living  of  the  fifth 
generation  from  Captain  Wadsworth.  There  are  also  two  families 
of  the  sixth  generation  living  in  Milton,  one  on  the  old  estate. 


The  Town  of  "Waylaxp  —  One  with  Sudbury  for  the  first  century  and 
a  half,  during  the  last  century  she  has  been  making  lier  own  liistory. 

Responded  to  by  L.  H.  Sherman,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  Wayland. 

MR.  SHERMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gkntlemen  : 

I  wish  that  tlie  dut}'  and  pleasure  of  responding  to  this  senti- 
ment had  fallen  to  better  hands  ;  but  as  it  has  fallen  upon  me,  per- 
mit me  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Wayland  tiiat  it  was  with 
sincere  pleasure  we  accepted  your  invitation  to  meet  here  to-day  to 
celebrate  an  event  wliich  is  memorable  alike  to  us  as  to  you  ;  an 
event  in  municipal  histor}'  common  to  us  ail,  shared  b}'  3'onr 
ancestors  and  ours,  and  two  hundred  j'cars  ago  to-day  alike 
mourned  in  sorrow  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Tlie  interest  and 
significance  of  this  event,  with  its  thrilling  details,  have  been  fully 
and  justly  considered  to-day,  and  whatever  of  glorj'  or  renown 
pertains  to  it  we  claim  to  share  with  you  as  a  common  heritage. 
For  many  long  and  pleasant  j'ears  the  towns  of  Sudbury  and 
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Wayland  were  one  in  name,  and  therefore  liave  a  common  historj 
and  alwaj's  one  in  interest. 

The  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  our  division  line,  is  not  like 
some  of  the  rivers  of  Europe,  wliicli  impede  conmuinication,  thereby 
creating  differences  in  language,  customs  and  manners,  distinct 
nationalities,  strangers  and  enemies ;  but  one  presenting  such 
slight  obstacles  to  communication  as  to  tempt  rather  than  impede. 
Besides,  your  interests  in  seeking  a  market  and  procuring  supplies, 
have  led  you  across  our  borders,  while  your  water  power  has  ground 
our  corn  and  sawed  the  lumber  for  our  iiouses.  Socialh',  the  two 
sections  have  been  closely  connected,  while  possibly  the  river  has 
lent  a  peculiar  attraction.  For  I  have  heard  it  said  by  tliose  of 
olden  time  tliat  the  maidens  on  our  side  the  river  were  wont  to  feel 
a  little  resentment  that  our  young  men  sought  liie  maidens  on  ^-our 
side;  but  they  had  their  compensation  in  the  fact  that  your  young 
men  sought  them.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  think  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  as  I  trace  my  ancestry,  for  three  genera- 
tions, I  find  them  equally  divided  on  eitlier  side  the  river. 

Quietly  in  yonder  churchyard,  side  by  side,  sleep  our  dead 
with  yours,  while  across  the  river  sleep  your  dead  with  ours.  Thus 
have  the  bonds  between  the  two  sections  been  growing  stronger. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  Wayland  lias  sought  its  way  alone 
under  its  present  separate  name.  And  as  the  son  who,  on  coming 
to  his  majority,  leaves  his  father,  thinking  himself  the  wiser  man, 
and  having  younger  blood  in  his  veins  is  inclined  to  be  progressive, 
while  the  father,  having  greater  experience,  tends  to  the  conserva- 
tive, so  the  relation  of  the  two  towns  may  not  be  widely  dissimilar. 
Sudbury  has  possibly  thought  Wayland  a  little  fast,  while,  perhaps, 
Wayland  has  thought  Sudbur}'  a  little  conservative.  Either 
extreme  would  have  its  disadvantages,  wliile  one  should  balance 
the  other.  The  son  may  be  more  progressive,  while  the  counsels  of 
the  father  may  guide  his  steps  in  wisdom. 

We  remember,  with  something  of  pride,  that  it  was  a  citizen  of 
Wayland  who  procured  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
establishing  free  public  libraries.  Wayland  was  in  advance  of 
Sudbury,  in  establishing  such  a  library,  one-lialf  of  which  was  given 
by  a  resident  of  another  place.  Sudbury  looked  on  and  waited,  and 
now  enjoys  a  larger  library,  the  whole  of  which  was  given  by  a  resi- 
dent of  another  place.  The  educational  advantages  of  several 
years  were  on  one  side,  the  pecuniary  advantages  on  the  other. 
Wayland,  true  to  her  progressive  instincts,  erected  the  first  High 
school  house,  yet  inclined  to  the  modern  and  expensive  style  of 
arcliitecture.  Sudkuy  followed  with  hers,  securing  ever3'thing  of 
real  value  in  sim[)le,  inexpensive  style.  In  these  centennial  times, 
when  our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  plainer  ways  of  our  fathers,  as 
they  wrouglit  licroic  deeds,  and  with  a  burden  of  debt  resting  upon 
us,  the  needful  and  simple  present  greater  claims  to  our  regard. 

Wayland  has  rapidly  increased  in  industrial  wealth.  Shops 
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and  houses  have  sprung  up,  and  with  the  hum  of  busy  wheels  make 
prosperous  and  happy  homes.  On  the  sure  foundation  of  industry, 
churches  and  school-houses  have  risen  to  add  the  crowning^glor^'  of 
educational,  moral  and  religious  privileges.  Nor  do  we  forget  tliat 
the  citizens  of  Sudbury  have  lent  their  capital,  the  advantages  of 
which  have  been  mutual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  trace  still  further  the 
happy  relations  existing  between  the  two  sections,  but  allow  me  to 
close  with  the  following  sentiment : 

SuDBUKY  Axi)  Wayland  —  Tliougli  divided  by  name,  yet  one  iu  interest, 
and  each  the  complement  of  the  other.  -  ■ 


The  next  sentiment  was  as  follows  : 

The  Town  of  Mayxaud — Our  hist  offspring;  what  is  lacking  in  terri- 
tory is  compensated  in  enterprise. 

John  Hillis,  Esq.,  of  Maynard,  was  introduced,  and  made  an 
interesting  and  appropriate  speech,  after  which  the  Hon.  John  A. 
Goodwin,  of  Lowell,  was  called  upon  as  a  son-in-law  of  Sudbury, 
Laving  married  one  of  her  daughters  twenty-six  years  ago,  and 
achieving  nuich  success  in  public  life  as  a  natural  consequence. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  GOODWIN. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  this  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  here  closed 
godly  lives  with  heroic  deaths,  and  made  this  soil  "  hallowed 
ground."  It  would  be  indeed  presumptuous  to  try  to  shed  new 
light  on  a  subject  which  the  orator  of  the  day  has  just  treated  with 
such  learning,  eloquence  and  candor ;  but  we  may  join  him  in  the 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  Wadsworth,  Brocklebank,  Sharp,  and 
their  brave  comrades. 

The}-  saw  the  two  young  colonies  overrun  by  a  blood-thirsty 
foe,  destitute  of  honor  or  good  faith,  and  who  knew  nothing  of 
mercy  to  a  vanquished  opponent.  The  mother  and  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  the  blooming  maiden,  the  messenger  of  mercy  to  the 
sick,  and  the  white-haired  clergyman  at  his  devotions,  were  equally 
with  the  armed  soldier  the  objects  of  their  murderous  rage.  For- 
tunate were  the  victims,  of  whatever  degree,  if  the  savage  bullet  or 
tomahawk  by  sudden  death  spared  them  from  [)reliminary  tortures. 

Poetry  and  romance  have  presented  us  with  an  ideal  King 
Philip,  putting  into  his  mouth  noble  and  heroic  utterances,  involving 
principles  which  the  real  Philip  could  not  comprehend,  and  which,  if 
made  clear  to  him,  would  have  been  indignantly  repudiated.  His- 
tory shows  that  the  colonies  were  highly  regardful  of  the  rights  of 
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tlie  Indians,  besides  caring  for  tlicm  in  sickness  and  famine,  and 
making  great  eflbrts  to  teacli  tliom  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
tlie  trntlis  of  Cilristianit3^  Isolated  cases  of  wrong  on  botli 
sides  will  ahva5  s  occnr  where  two  such  races  are  intermingled  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  such  exceptional  events  tliat  the  war  was  due. 
The  innate  blood-thirstiness  of  the  savages,  and  their  longing  to 
plunder  the  dwellings  and  storehouses  of  the  whites,  were  far  more 
influential  causes.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  commemoraie  the 
heroes  of  Green  Hill  with  half  praise  and  qualified  approval.  "  All 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  but  they  gave  life  itself 
for  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization  and  for  the  wellare  of 
their  posterit}-. 

Fearful  was  tlie  cost  of  the  victory  over  heathenism,  but 
glorious  have  been  the  results.  On  that  fatal  afternoon,  two 
hundred  ^'ears  ago,  how  far  were  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
Wadswortii  as  to  the  future  of  New  England,  from  the  realit3'  that 
we  behold.  Impossible,  too,  is  it  for  us  to  foresee  or  understand 
all  the  material  and  moral  progress  that  our  posterity'  shall  develop. 

Ma}'  we  be  in  our  day  as  true  to  the  tluty  before  us  as  were  tlic 
lieroes  whose  grave  to-day  we  meet  to  honor,  and  may  we  teach  our 
children  to  train  up  their  successors  in  the  same  path.  Then,  as 
the  generations  pass  in  long  succession,  they  v/ho  stand  here  two 
hundred  years  hence,  shall  find  that  the  devotion  of  the  fathers  and 
the  faithfulness  of  the  children  continues  to  bear  abundant  and  ever 
increasing  fruit. 


r/ti:  V'A)  ^iit:-.  i.w  .i::n  Tin:  /;.'■/>  ii<n:si: 
r.ii  /:/;,v  /.V  si  .'iinn'. 

Ti  t_  i.\ii>  DJiues  Eta  nil  £or  tbe  flaiu8  tUiiiff.  ficiuus 
■iL'i  |ini;tiy  tiivc  nuiiJc  lUe  lirst  tamiliur  a^^  a 
I'GU  tholii  \void,  but  there  are  few  in  HjH  i:enera- 
ii'iii  who  recGftiiizc  tlicpecoud.  Kvery  ri-:iilor  aC 
i,pl.li^h  M'l-o  has  .stopped  at  tbo  SV.iysitie  IQU 
n-e  Utd  Horse  Ta^tin  is  rnuieialifrcfl  only  ;>> 
Uela'.cd  travellt'is  heie  uuu  tboru,  ana  by  tUem 
only  a^adiiu  trailitiuu.  Here  is  LooKtellow'a 
portrait  ot  ibe  tirf-t  — 

(.lue  aiituiiiD  nit;br,  lu  SntJbmy  town, 

Acior-s  tbe  lutaiioua  bare  ami  biovvii, 

'I'be  wiudi'VVii  (.t  Ur'  W  av^'  ie  mn 

•  Hcaiiu'd  it.d  -Aitb  nn^  li^bt  tbrmi^li  tbe  leaves 

in  floc<iii.iDe.  b:iDt;m'i  trum  tbo  vwm 

Tbeir  cnuisou  cuiutcs  rciu  an:!  tbiu. 

A?  aocleDt  la  tb!s  bustelry 

Ab  aoy  m  the  laud  may  ho. 

Huilt  m  tbe  obj  Colooial  tlay, 

Wben  men  llv-'cf  ir.  a  sr.iLil-r  way, 

Wltb  aniT.tf-r  l  o^i'ii.tli'y; 

A  kind  of  old  a')i.-..'jlin  Ha'I, 

Now  soiiiewhiit  laileii  to  di-i-ay, 

Wlib  weatbei  staiiiri  upon  tl.o  wsW, 

And  stalrwayH  wom  and  ci-izy  dojra, 

And  cieakin^  and  imeM^n  itoorp, 

And  cbimcey  buE:e,  and  tiled  and  tall. 

A  region  o£  repose  it  aeein?, 
A  place  of  hlutuhcT  and  ul  Ur.^anis, 
Remote  eniuu;;  tbe  wuoded  bibs! 
For  there  do  noi^y  raihv3>  ^pt-Oil-^, 
Us  torcb-raoe  ^catteriiit'  Muoko  and  c'ei'ds ; 
But  nnoD  and  nl-ibt,  tbe  p:iiitina  fams 
Miop  tinder  the  >:rL'at  o:.h5,  that  throw 
Tauclofi  ol  liiibL  ami  shade  t  eiow, 
t)«  roofs  and  doors  and  wiLdow-sins. 
Across  the  road  tlic  oarua  display 
Tbeir  lines  of  ? tails,  th»;ir  luowa  uf  bay, 
Through  the  wide  'loors  tbo  biotzcs  blow, 
The  wattled  i  ocks  >tiuc  to  and  tri>, 
Aud,  half  elljctd  by  r.un  and  ^.tiiin.', 
The  fled  Hor»e  pi  ances  oq  the  sign. 
Mis.  Geofffe  Lont  has  drawn  a  tmc  and  aiutra- 
larly  intereatlDc  sketch  of  the  second  ia  Harpers 
Monthly  for  September.   This  populir  hostelry 
wa3  loufr  kept  by  Mr.  Howe,  a  iiros[)erous  farmer 
whose  broad  acres   st:  etched  ihioush  meduow 
and  woodland  for  mile?  away.    Hi4  bou?eh.)ld 
cousl?ted  of  hia  trood  wito,  with  ample  force  of 
male  and  female  accessories,— two  jous,  L*.  aiaii 
ana  Adam,  a  daughter  Jortisba.  and  an  aQcipm 
nurse,  "Aunt  Mar£;ev,"  wbo^e  proua  tllle  tu  Ui-- 
tlnctlon  was  that  a^ie  at  one  tiiue  oifi  M.itfd  a- 
narse  to  a  youns  gentleman  who  atterwar  1  iil- 
oame  famous  under  the  name  ot  Dr.  Jacob  Hi;;e- 
low.  Tbe  members  ol  ibi^  'jtu  time  country  Douse- 
holfi,  the   appearjiu-e  and    atiuositbere  of  ibe 
hospitable  country  mn  i*ie  happily  portrayed  in 
Mrs.  Luut's  attractive  narrafivc,  whn'h  well  do- 
ferves  a  place  as  a  comp.tniou  ptcniro  to  fio-e 
which  LongteMow  Ion?  aj^o  hung  in  the  chambers 
ol  The  Wayside  Inn.   Mis.^  .Icrnsba  Howf  U  ae- 
ecribfd  a"*  having  great  common  seise,  combiDed 
with   reflued  tastes,   musical  acconipli^Um  -u  a 
and  rare  d'jmestic  quabtir?.   Sbe  bail  been  edu- 
cated at  a  fashionable  boarding  ■  chcul  in  a  di-- 
tant  city,  aud  lu  many  faiuibe-^  of  the  merchaats 
of  the  day  she  wa**  a'wajs  a  v.eicomc  suest.  Witb 
devotifd  pr.reuts  and  brother^  who  worshipped 
ber  as  it  she  were  a  cieatuie  almo.st 

Ton  biifcltt  and  y  od 
For  htiniau  nutu-  c's  Jaiiy  Uy\)i\, 

She  was  indeed  tbe  very  ([uei-n  of  the  mansion. 

Lyman  and  Adam  Howe  wero  i.t:!i>!ul  m  ih.^ 
farm-work  in  a  muder^^te  degree,  but;  cmc  at  all 
Ctven  to  fcanl  woiii  ot  any  dc-:crip  ion.  Diiifog 
the  winters  l.yn)an  soraenm'^s  iiujib:  -^ctio-ii. 
and  there  \vas  noiDing  nc  enioved  uinrv  tn.in 
atill  a  cl:iss  ot  boy-,  lu  aiicbmuiK-.  lUevweie 
both  simplc-b€arti.'d  "3iid  oxrr?ni?ly  g-^od-n.iivuL-  ■, 
and  pleasjnt  und  geiiiil  in  maunor.  Adam  was 
nnprcienUous  in  la-vce'.  ami  possessed  no  loiig- 
Inys  bejonj  b!s  own  .'(nmc,  'vbicb  wa.-  to  iinii  tue 
only  place  on  earib.  Lyman,  on  the  other  bun  l. 
had  aspirations,  and  was  focd  ot  the  arnmid- 
tancettiiD  of  superior  men.  and  iliose  of  bibber 
ccsie  than  tbo:-"  ^rub  wUum  hJ  wjs  co'-HniOD'y 
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idiis  tuciui;  iii-uiociii  lor  iiirtli  .lud  i'Utndl  n'luii 
ti  t  votio.  'lbi*=«  bioibers  wi-io  p.\rtvin)i^t-'iv  t.nul 
kj\  mutiii',  an  l  tu  tliein  lUcir  tiOMlo  ti-tur  .J.^i  iir-ha, 
whfu  iiiio  .-at  ar  iiii'  oM  (  tenmiiti  pi.uio  -wui 
\*artdL'd  lur'  b  tbe  air  uf  "lini.'Diil  Uinus"  or  "  tlwii- 
uiu  liouii."  V  a  luU  lu- piff  (I  ht-ini:  to  wlimn  ic 
UJiLibt  nut  be  tboujiiu  i.ioiairy  lo  kneel. 

^V1^  n  the  old  people  di'-d  the  house  itesrended 
to  I.jmau.  -Mbc  ii(uii  e.'  He  had  served  on  l  ie 
■-ol'ool  committee  and  tl'e  bourd  ot  ("eloctui'^'T. 
and  wa>  a  prominent  man  in  the  romiunr'lty.  H-' 
Ks&A  strangely  interesttjU  in  a^tronomv  ;  and  wbeu 
ihe  cares  of  rhe  boiet  nr  rondicts  with  his  honsj- 
kecpeis  hsd  lullicd  his  bachelor  soul,  he  took 
rcfujiC  wllh  his  telose^MiO  to  the  oi>vn  heuveus  aud 
scotbed  his  >en.sihili»ie3  with  a  sigiu  of  "Androm- 
"cdy's  brea-^  I"  aud  the  :*rrifcly  march  of  tbe  stara, 
Mary  ccicr^aiiilng  storiea  are  told  of  the  trii»U  ol 
the  Iltd  Hui^e  under  the  ^quirt:'«  n-.aoLiiremeoc. 
He  was  vain  of  his  accompli-nmen's.  but  hi^ 
hcusekeejiers  ususlly  got  th;-.  belter  of  bun,  f.)n 
une  occasion  preparations  were  being  made  by  a 
i-ertain  bou.-ekceper,  wlu>  wa-.  a  widow  wirh  one 
daughtei.to  send  tlie  cri'l,  who  lud  attained  fie 
dignity  ot  s  -vteen  year?,  to  a  aistact  boarJing- 
pchool.  The  lond  mother  was  one  day  exDlainiDg 
to  some  ladKs  wba!;  bcr  daughter  required,  and 
oxijreased  heistll  in  this  way;—  , 

'■She  is  a  good  girl,  is  .Kupbrooy;  there  ain't  a  j 
••belter  girl  in  the  world  'n  she        bur  ^be  dooa 
"want  morals." 

A  shadow  of  horror  passed  over  thfl  faces  of  the 
■  ii5t(  ners,  while  the  S'lune,  lii  hn  kiudly  way.ven 
lured  to  explain,  fur  be  was  mo?t  anxious  always 
that  hts  dumestics  should  appear  to  ihe  bast  ad- 
vantage. "Ab,  you  don't  mean  that,  yoa  mean 
■•she  wants  polhb  ;  she  want;— "  but  it  was  ot  nu 
u>e. 

•■Lyman  Hi;we,"  she  broke  in,  **J  ain't  a  fool.  1 
"don't  mean  nothin'of  tbe  sort,  I  mean  just  what 
"I  say.  .^be  wants  inorai«,and  sbc  shall  go  where 
■'~lic  can  gtt  'em." 

Oni-  Maicli  morcing  the  p.quTr&  was  found  ia^en 
sible  in  Iti^   bed,  and  beture  tbe  dav  ciostt'i  rhe 
Ijfrt  01  ibat  lamdy  was  lyiui-'  oead,   inoy  who  are 
Ittt  ot  Ibat  CHCie  loot;  br:eu  lonoly  and  ic.ereuuy 
luoD  these  djys  wbjcb  held  lor  tbeui  ?.">  much  oi 
-implc  barpineL^s.   In  the  retrospect  rbj:  pij^age 
ct  bte  sfeuis  denrcr  than  aT'itbmg  suu--',  and  Ehcy 
turn  to  it  as  to  an  old  ]»ic;uro  aimnjircd  acjd  tiow- 
ing  with  warm  rich  ccior.   Among  them  all  Lbeic 
was  one  left  tu  tell  thr-  ^r-^oiy.  o«e -who,  ro-sjUing 
Ihe  town,  vfnturefl  lo  tiin  te-t  of  a  wmi.=r  in  the 
old  plrice,  and  evtu  ilu  n,  wlihoui  socit-ty,  i;jiind 
tl);ti  in     jn      the     wo  jdiauti      ways,      v,  Ucru- 
the    wood- cut  teis    jxe    rung     thiou£:h  Uic 
siUnoe,      end       tbo      lottv       i:-ioc-i  wore 
[died       Willi      tbeir      snowy     plumes,  and 
Ihe  icy  Iske- invited  the  .-kai':i  s  .-kill,  aud  the 
b;.ie  Xrcttlom  ot  nature's  txi2iencebreim9&  fasci- 
nation.    '1  loo   was  it   rbe  f3to  ot  on?  to  stiv 
llirough  the  tragedy.— > b.i  traneuy  that  cauie  at- 
ter  Tilt  C(  n  edy,   fc'or  v\  hut  could  bii  sadder  ihan 
1  be  tuDtral  ot  the  squire,  andthat  last,  fli-Harici 
^iCt  ne,  thu  auction  !   t)u,  the  pitv  of  it.  wji9n  iiie 
boori  aiirt   the  ciowus.  ano  ihi>  carpeis  and  the 
curious,  aud  the  malign  ai'd  tbe  uianneiie-s.  n.itl 
a  right  to  wl«1k  ibrou-^ii  toe  --^dcied  corners  of  lUc 
old  tnu,  aud  make  then    i-ciiv   bid^  a,ud  iiiiast'y 
nokf;.->  upon  iLe  dead  ni^n  ■^  cbatti-ls  I   Au  i  nnv  ir 
lb,  added  to  tt'T  litt  ul  N-.iv  Lr.glaiid's  sho.v  pbici  s. 
like  many  otbois,  wbm  tht  re  is  uotiung  !--f(  t'> 
^Luw.   'ibe  poet  tuuchi'd   it  wita  hii  w;i;d.  aiid,  i 
lite  ibc  Tubard  ot  t  iJin'cer,  has  It  blurs  jmed  intn  j 
iu'inoitaliiv.   ^;ow  people  make  vi':.its  to  ir.  n  jt 
fur  what  tbty  know  ot  ir,  but  for  wiiat  b.is  ooeo 
lmi!t  111  on  ir.    And  the  pdirrim  who  wanders  'here  ! 
toiiay  vill  lind  :-ni,i(j  modorn  toller  uf  tbe  sod  sit-  i 
tmi:  in  t^e  old  bar-ronm,  soorn  ol        ctiaiaciei".  I 
>m(.kiut:  his  peui  y  pipe  iiitiT  bl!^  mid-'i  'iy  inPal.  1 
and  a  >oui]ir  woman,  Mi-iJping  forward,  will  niM  i 
lilt')  il  he  will  he  ple.i->ed  to  see  tUe  Lalayette  j 
(Ucititor,      iiereit  i3  well  known  that  the  trencD-  j 
luan  1  yoiM' nmbc  at  lea^t."    Shadoof  Clio,  how  ' 
does  tby  scroll  unroll ;    I  am  told  tbat  there  is  ! 
much  more  tbat  is  cunoas  and  bistoi  ic.     i>td  uo'.  ! 
sometjooy  a-fk  me  tbe  other  dav  if  I  had  evov  ! 
been  to  T.ongtcllow's  Wayside  lun,  and  rccom- 
niendeO  me  to  1:0  there?    He  had  been  there,  .iati  ' 
hfid  seen  the  \\  ashingion  chamber  as  weil  as  ci(.it  I 
airectdy  mentioned.     Have  I  ever  been  tbere? 
What  a  chord  wa<  touched  10  tbat  caielesi  nue>- 
lion!   So  through  lite  are  tendere^t  memories  ! 
breathed  upon.  1  had  almost  replied, "I  was  born  i 
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